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WO major attitudes toward the material world have thus far 

prevailed. One is that of Greek philosophic thought; the 
other that of Christian thought. Greek thought was predomi- 
nantly aristocratic. Its approach to reality was characteristically 
that of the noble lord who lets his slaves do the physical work. 
It saw the mind not as a manipulator of physical materials but 
as a contemplator of ideas. Its significant logic was deductive— 
an effortless passage from enduring premises to enduring conclu- 
sions. The greatest hope of the Greek philosophic tradition was 
that the philosopher—spectator of the cosmic verities—should be- 
come king. Then things would be set in order, and the messy con- 
flicts of the unpredictable material world would be at an end. 

Matter, in the Greek tradition, was a surd—an embarrassing 
intruder, an unwanted child. How it ever got into the scheme of 
things the philosophers did not know. What to do with it now it 
was here they also did not know—except to keep it in its lower 
place. Plato’s grim disposal of the ‘‘bronze men’’ was the Greek’s 
insulting reply to matter. These working people, who smelled of 
sweat and whose souls were misshapen by physical labors, showed 
what life could become when it occupied itself with matter. Aris- 
tocrats were delicate-handed. They were skilled in the cleanly 
dialectics of the mind. 

Christian thought, on the other hand, was proletarian. But 
its proletarianism was that of a certain despair. It looked upon 
the material world and despised it. Nor was this without a rea- 
son. Christianity was born at a time when the possessors of 
wealth were notoriously the oppressors of the poor and the weak. 
It was not difficult in such a time to associate property with in- 
justice, wealth with cruelty. Nor was it difficult to conclude that 
the essence of wrongness lay in the very having of possessions. 
Money was obviously the root of evils.. Money changers were 
wicked people who needed to be driven from the temple. Rich 
men were in an evil state and had best give their riches away. It 
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was the meek—the lowly, propertyless—who were to inherit the 
earth. It was the propertyless—other things being equal—who 
would enter heaven with ease. 

Thus the Christian tradition, too, turned a sour face upon mat- 
ter. It made no effort to understand it. Matter was something 
vile that lay between man and God. Typical of the Christian tra- 
dition are the words of the pious Mary in Tolstoy’s War and Peace: 
‘‘How can we, miserable sinners that we are, know the terrible and 
holy secrets of Providence while we remain in this flesh which 
forms an impenetrable veil between us and the Eternal ?’’ 

The hope was to get rid of the veil. This meant getting rid 
of the flesh. Which meant becoming discarnate. God and the 
angels were pure spirit. If man was virtuous enough, he might 
eventually be that way too. 

There remains, to be sure, the slender thread of tradition run- 
ning through those philosophers who glorified matter by making 
it into an all-in-all. They were a bravely unconventional lot; but 
they served chiefly to mess up the whole problem of the wise or- 
ganization of life. By many of the less profound materialists little 
distinction was made between a wise and a foolish use of material 
things, and their materialism tended to become sensualism. 
Among the materialists of more recent centuries, the assertion of 
matter as all-in-all simply left matter without any distinctive func- 
tion. It might just as well have been called Mind, or X. 

It may seem a presumptuous thing to say, but no philosophy or 
religion has yet come to grips with that part of our life which is 
its most obvious, omnipresent, and compelling aspect. We can not 
move a finger but we are involved in matter; we can not open our 
eyes but a material world is around us; we can not communicate 
a wish or an intention or carry out a purpose save through a ma- 
terial medium. It seems utterly amazing that this, which is the 
ever-present condition of our life, should have been pushed aside 
as either negligible or vile. 

It is little wonder that in those regions where the interplay of 
material interests is most constant—the economic—there is even 
today little to guide us toward the wise organization of our ma- 
terial resources. Philosophy, in its main stream, has kept itself 
free of economic processes and purposes. Instead of seeing the 
world of manufacture, trade, and property as a laboratory of the 
mind and as a growth-place of the spirit, it has allowed it to be- 
come the special province of those—economists and business prac- 
titioners—who have made no pretense at seeing life steadily and 
whole. 
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Where philosophy failed, economic theory and practice pro- 
duced their pseudo-philosophy. Economics has never been a true 
philosophy of the market place for the simple reason that it 
has never seen the market place as part of the wider scheme of 
man’s life. It has regarded the market place as an ‘‘isolate,’’ and 
its conclusions have never been more than after-the-fact generali- 
zations about what people do when they go ahead and do what is 
financially profitable to themselves. Having become a kind of 
philosophy of the market place, economics took on a look of vast 
importance. While the philosophers were doing little to help the 
average man in business and industry to develop his own more 
civilized impulses, economics gave powerful support to the average 
man’s rationalization of his purely competitive (and other less 
civilized) impulses. His codperative (and other more civilized) 
impulses had little more in the way of support than abstract philo- 
sophical and religious principles that were somehow too holy to 
be made specific in business and industry. 

Had philosophers looked eagerly upon matter, had they seen 
it as a fascinating part of the life process, full indeed of puzzling 
problems, but also limitless in its possibilities for the growth of 
human experience, we might today have a philosophy of matter 
that would enable us to work wisely with the material things of 
our world. We might by this time have learned something of the 
art of organizing our physical life—the life of things made and 
sold for other things made and sold, the life of things possessed, 
of things desired. We might have learned to see in the ‘‘flesh’’ 
the outer revealing of the ‘‘word’’; and we might have learned how 
to be less unhappy in these outer revelations of ourselves. 


II 


If we forget the disparaging things that have been said about 
matter and try to look at it without preconception, one obvious 
fact confronts us: the material world is the public world. This 
has been said many times; but its implications have never yet been 
sufficiently explored. This, however, is the central fact about 
matter. It is what gives matter its paramount human significance. 
It is what makes it the indispensable spiritual revealer of our life. 

Without matter there could be only privacy—whatever ‘‘sheer 
privacy’? may mean. Any effort of the private ego to emerge from 
its isolation is an effort to express itself. Expression is an outer- 
ing. (Whether it be a three-dimensional outering or not makes 
no difference: there may be other spaces than those we know, 
other forms of matter.) But without expression the ego would 
remain uncommunicated and incommunicable. (In fact, in all 
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likelihood, it would not even exist—since consciousness is a form 
of existence-with. ) 

Hence the traditional religious thought of discarnate spirits in- 
habiting a world of common bliss is a contradiction. Discarnate- 
ness would mean a condition of utter privacy (if even that were 
possible). It would mean aloneness. It would, therefore, mean 
a condition of un-morality—because there would be no relations 
to others. It would mean a condition of un-spirituality—because 
there would be no values to be achieved through and with others. 

The world of pure spirits—of which religion has made so much 
—would be a monstrous world of unfriendliness, unconcern, self- 
absorbed isolation. Discarnate angels would not be angelic. They 
would be like the ugly trolls in Ibsen’s Peer Gynt: ‘‘ Each to him- 
self is enough.”’ 

Morality and spirituality mean linkages—through thought, 
intention, act, response. Morality and spirituality imply being 
out in public—accessible, approachable, influenceable. They mean 
doing things to and with others. They mean that, in uncounted 
ways, the individual crosses over, in thought, wish, purpose, or act, 
to other individuals. They mean a world of meetings and partings; 
of givings and takings; of efforts to understand and failures to 
understand. They mean, therefore, comings and goings in a world 
to which all belong in common—the world of matter inhabited and 
made meaningful by our intentions. 

This gives matter a function. Matter is the potentiality of 
publicly expressed linkages——Without matter, no publicly ex- 
pressed linkages. Such linkages, however, are of the very essence 
of human growth. Growing up means linking oneself to more 
and more phases of existence—things, plants, animals, people. To 
grow up badly means to make bad linkages—with things that harm, 
plants that poison, animals that kill, people that pervert. To grow 
up well means to make the kinds of linkages that increase one’s 
power to make fruitful linkages. 

The problem of living in a material world, in brief, is that of 
learning so to use the material things that the power to effect fruit- 
ful linkages is increased rather than diminished. 

We already know this to be true in the area of knowledge-get- 
ting. The more we can gain of genuine knowledge the better. 
Every new bit of knowledge links us to elements in our world with 
which we previously had had no conscious connection. ‘‘ Let 
knowledge grow from more to more’”’ is now part of our code of 
wisdom. 

Beeause this is part of our accepted wisdom and therefore 
belongs to the basic wisdom of our western life, we increasingly 
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organize life in such ways that knowledge-linkages may be in- 
creased. We build schools, colleges, universities, print books, mag- 
azines, newspapers. We invent ways of sending information across 
the air waves. 

Back of all our efforts at knowledge-getting is this basic belief 
that man needs to link his mind with the relevant situations in his 
world. 

There is here an implied acceptance of the material world as 
genuinely significant. If we really believed that matter is a veil 
between ourselves and the Eternal, shutting out the truth, we 
should be compelled to believe that knowledge-getting is not only 
of no account but is a way of treating as real that which is only 
delusive appearance. We should close up our schools, stop printing 
our books, cease listening to accounts of what other eyes have seen. 
We do exactly the opposite. We welcome every scrap of informa- 
tion that links us to the world of material things and events. 

In sex arrangements we likewise discover among ourselves an 
implicit belief in the genuine significance of the material world: 
sex asceticism plays no major part in our culture. Also, we find 
among ourselves a conscious effort so to organize the sex life that 
the most fruitful relationships will ensue. Society does not per- 
mit laissez-faire among the sexes. It does not act on the principle 
that self-interest should rule and that the strongest should get 
all he can. It conceives the sex life as one where the human 
linkages are peculiarly subject to invasion and distortion. It 
therefore adopts a policy with regard to sex behaviors aimed at 
securing the most permanent and fruitful linkages among people. 
Marriage is an institution devised for this purpose. It is, as it 
were, a form of ‘‘societal control’’ exercised for the purpose of 
preventing the sex exploitation of the weak by the strong, the 
innocent by the unscrupulous. Marriage indicates not only that 
we accept physical sex as genuine reality but that we know we have 
to be careful how we permit it to function if the most fruitful link- 
ages are to be created and sustained. 

In the economic areas of our life, however, we have gained as 
yet no such clear understanding of function as we have in the areas 
of education and sex. If matter, as we have said, is essentially 
the potentiality of linkages, and if a good use of matter is one 
which increases fruitful linkages among us, then the world of eco- 
nomics has thus far exhibited a peculiar failure to be conscious 
of this good function. As frequently as not economic power has 
defeated man’s instinct to work and create. In spite of the power- 
ful ways in which manufacture and trade have linked men to- 
gether, economic practices have often brought insecurity and 
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antagonism into the relationships of men, even to the extent of 
world tragedy. As frequently as not they have established link- 
ages that are actually perverse, as when absentee owners rule the 
destinies of enterprises they do not know and care about only in 
terms of the financial linkages to themselves. 

The traditional philosophy of economics—based not on the 
nature of matter (which is public and social) but upon the nature 
of the self-regarding ego (private and anti-social)—has become a 
philosophy of private interest and of concentrated self-absorption. 
In short, a philosophy which should be geared to the public world 
of matter and to the human linkages in that public world has 
been geared to an intensified privacy. 

It is perhaps hardly fair to blame the philosophic and religious 
traditions for this perversion of functions in the economic areas. 
One may, however, be permitted a passing wonder whether the 
economic perversions would have been quite so unashamed had 
religion, for example, not turned its face so shudderingly from 
the world of matter, and had philosophy not held itself so ex- 
clusively to the strategies of bodiless logic. For the fact is that 
the economic perversities have been unashamed. They have cre- 
ated for themselves their own justification—based not on the nature 
of matter but upon that of the unsocial ego. They have proceeded 
on the assumption that in the world of trade and property the 
ego must follow its own interest. They have gone even further, 
and, uncritically borrowing the tentative hypothesis of evolution, 
have operated on the supposition that survival in a world of eco- 
nomic competition is synonymous with fitness to survive. 

Neither traditional philosophy nor traditional religion has 
organized any strong counter-attack against this ego-centric con- 
ception of economic life. Philosophers have been too precious for 
the market place, religionists too celestially nostalgic. Conse- 
quently, economics, without a true philosophy of matter, or of man, 
the revealer of himself through matter, has produced its egoistic 
‘‘materialisms.’’ 


III 


Today much of this is changing. The pseudo-philosophy of 
modern economics has obviously gone bankrupt. We are witness- 
ing, to use Peter Drucker’s phrase, the ‘‘end of economic man.”’ 
It is sometimes said that capitalism has gone bankrupt. The issue 
goes deeper than that: we are at the point in history when our 
basic attitudes toward economic processes and intentions are under- 
going change. Something far deeper than any formulation by 
single philosophers is taking place. A widespread spiritual em- 
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barrassment among the peoples of the world makes the old economic 
outlooks no longer comfortable. We are passing from a self-in- 
terest economics to a welfare economics. 

The situation is so clear now it scarcely needs describing. With 
a certain amazement we remember a time when we confidently be- 
lieved that in economic life—neatly separated from all the rest 
of our existence—we could live by the motive of self-interest. We 
now know that it simply can not be done without evil consequences. 
Self-interest, ostensibly confined to economic aims and deeds, in- 
evitably reveals itself in the rest of our life; makes us stupid and 
ugly about the great matters of our destiny. We now know that 
we can not serve self-interested economics on weekdays and God on 
the Sabbath, and we are astonished that we could ever have be- 
lieved this absurd contradiction. 

Also, with a certain amazement, we remember a time when we 
believed that God’s holy temple was no place to talk about our 
conduct in the economic world. Render unto the market place, we 
were told, the things of the market place, and unto God the things 
that are God’s. We now see that a God, confined to a holy temple, 
unconcerned about our economic doings, is no God at all because 
he has surrendered his universality. 

Today, however, religion is increasingly concerning itself with 
the market place because we begin to realize that what we do unto 
the least of our fellow traders and customers and workers we do 
unto God. In fact, religion begins to take the ecclesiastical 
shackles off God; lets Him walk about freely; take a look into 
shops and factories; examine human balance sheets. As it does so, 
we begin to use a more expanded idiom. Not only ‘‘Let the words 
of my mouth and the meditations of my heart be acceptable,’’ but 
also let the work of my hands and the uses of my moneys be ac- 
ceptable. Not only ‘‘Blessed are the meek,’’ but blessed are the 
strong who can shape the materials of life into the wider uses of 
life. 

The world of physical things and behaviors becomes to us now 
the world of profound spiritual opportunities. Economic man, 
we now see, has to be spiritual man. We now know that, in the 
degree that we divest the economic man of spiritual values, we 
pervert him into an evil thing. 

Nothing as transforming as this change in point of view has 
happened for centuries. This marks what might be called ‘‘the 
sanctification of matter.’? The market place—like the home, 
school, playground—becomes a holy temple. Its ‘‘priests of God’’ 
are not set apart. They buy and sell; invent and produce; plan 
and organize. They hold themselves to a high code of honor; for, 
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gifted with the power to shape the physical things of the world 
into the authentic uses of life, they exercise their power with pride 
and thanksgiving. 

Of course it has not yet happened. Only a few as yet are 
priests in the market place. But the beginning of the new is at 
hand. With a sense of guilt for things done and left undone, most 
of us begin to realize today that where there is no proper vision 
about the creating and organizing of the material goods of life, 
we all perish. The tragic war we are now in is seen to be no 
punishment for some hidden supernatural sin, but the punishment 
visited upon ourselves by ourselves for the mistreatment of one 
another in the market places of the world. 

Thus the center of gravity of our outlook changes, The spirit- 
ual life is to be consummated through the agencies of the material 
world. Matter is not un-spiritual. It is rather the area of oppor- 
tunity for the realization of spiritual values. 

Philosophers, therefore, are called upon to do new thinking. 
In the world of matter lies a logic that profoundly affects the whole 
of our life. It is this wider logic—of man the incarnate mind; 
man able to emerge from ego-centered aloneness through the 
medium of matter—out of which wisdom for our day is to be 
wrought. 


H. A. OVERSTREET 
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Naturalism and the Human Spirit. JoHN Dewey, Steruine P. 
LAMPRECHT, SIDNEY Hook, ABRAHAM EDEL, ELISEO Vivas, HEr- 
BERT W. SCHNEIDER, GEORGE Boas, Epwarp W. StronG, THELMA 
Z. LavInE, ERNEsT NaGeEL, YERVANT H. KRrikorIAN, WILLIAM 
R. DENNEs, Harry Topp CosTELLo, Haroitp A. LARRABEE, JOHN 
HERMAN RanpAatu, Jr. Edited by Yervant H. Krikorian. 
New York: Columbia University Press. 1944. x- 397 pp. 
$4.50. 


This important volume presents uncommon difficulties to the 
reviewer who attempts to estimate its main import and value. Its 
list of co-authors includes some of the ablest and most distinguished 
philosophers to be found in America today. Their essays cover 
all the main fields of philosophical inquiry and, in nearly every 
instance, make a contribution to their subject which merits the 
best attention of experts in those fields. The union of these emi- 
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nent thinkers under the single caption and in the common cause 
of ‘‘naturalism’’ is impressive. If not ‘‘one of the mightiest theo- 
retical coalitions in the history of occidental thought’’ (as Miss 
Lavine says of the critics of the sociology of knowledge), this is 
at least a notable meeting of philosophic minds. The readers of 
this JOURNAL will, of course, want to study this book, and, what- 
ever their main philosophical interests, they can hardly fail to find 
in it much that is sound, pertinent, and enlightening. So much 
seems plain enough. 

But the aim of Naturalism and the Human Spirit is not merely 
—or mainly—to offer miscellaneous enlightenment on the wide 
variety of topics with which its essays deal. The book is presented 
as an exposition, defense, and development of a distinctive philo- 
sophical attitude or position—‘‘a position which both negatively 
and positively is not lacking in precision’’ (p. 355). It is with 
this position that the reviewer who takes the book as seriously as 
it deserves to be taken must chiefly concern himself—and with the 
individual essays, whatever their further merits, only so far as 
they contribute to its understanding. What is ‘‘naturalism’’ as 
this volume presents it, and how far have its defenders succeeded 
in making good their claims in its behalf? Those are the central 
questions, surely, for the philosophical reviewer and I propose to 
turn directly to their consideration. 

Fortunately, Mr. Randall has included in his concluding essay 
in the volume a survey and synthesis of what the preceding papers 
have to say in answer to our first question. Naturalism, he tells 
us, ‘‘in the sense in which it is maintained in this volume, can be 
defined negatively as the refusal to take ‘nature’ or ‘the natural’ 
as a term of distinction.’’ It ‘‘regards as ‘natural’ whatever man 
encounters in whatever way’’ (pp. 357-358). ‘‘ Positively, natu- 
ralism can be defined as the continuity of analysis—as the appli- 
eation of what all the contributors call ‘scientific methods’ to the 
critical interpretation and analysis of every field’’ (p. 358). 

This naturalism is anti-dualistic; it will acknowledge no ulti- 
mate ‘‘gulfs’’ or ‘‘chasms’’ in nature. But it is also anti-re- 
ductionist. ‘‘Man’s searching intelligence, his problems of moral 
choice and obligation, his ideal enterprises of art, science, and 
religion are what they inescapably are’’ (p. 361). The contempo- 
rary naturalist would be the last to deny that the world is full of 
a number of things—man’s higher spiritual activities and aspira- 
tions among them. What he demands is that we apply to all 
aspects of experience the ‘‘enlarged and deepened science and sci- 
entific method’’ which he takes to be ‘‘the one type of knowledge 
and truth’’ (p. 369). And he affirms not only that men ‘‘can live 
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by the carefully built-up body of procedures of testing and veri- 
fying beliefs which forms the scientific enterprise’? but also that 
‘they cannot live well by any other Truth’’ (p. 382). 

Such is the general thesis. As the expression of an attitude 
and an aspiration it is perhaps already clear enough, and there 
are many besides the fifteen co-authors here represented who would 
be glad to subscribe to it. As the statement of a philosophical 
doctrine, however, it naturally requires the further elucidation 
which it is the function of the essays themselves to supply. If 
‘‘whatever man encounters in whatever way’’ is ‘‘natural,’’ then 
why are not the entities men have previously called ‘‘supernatu- 
ral,’’ and which many men have believed themselves to have en- 
countered in many ways ‘‘natural,’’ too, and, if they are, is 
naturalism’s exclusion of the ‘‘supernatural’’ more than a termi- 
nological triumph? Perhaps such entities would be excluded by 
the critical use of scientific method or—as Randall cautiously says 
—by ‘‘what all the contributors call ‘scientific methods’ ’’—but 
what then, more precisely, are these scientific methods? Since 
contemporary naturalism is anti-reductionist, the use of such meth- 
ods, now enlarged and deepened, could never lead us to deny that 
the facts of man’s spiritual life ‘‘are what they inescapably are,”’ 
but would it lead us to affirm that they are inescapably what 
naturalists say they are—a possibly different matter? It would, 
it seems, if we accept the principle of the continuity of analysis, 
at least justify the claim that nature is without ultimate ‘‘gulfs’’ 
and ‘‘chasms.’’ But how does an acknowledgment of inescapable 
‘‘differential traits’’ in subject-matters, which might well seem to 
justify a considerable diversity in methods of analysis and inter- 
pretation, differ from the recognition of a ‘‘chasm,’’ and the con- 
sequent diversity in methods of analysis from an objectionable 
‘*discontinuity’’? 

The purpose of these subsidiary questions is not to object to 
Randall’s summary formulation, which is as informative as so 
general a statement could reasonably be expected to be, but rather 
to indicate that what it formulates is a doctrine whose specific im- 
port is to be gathered from the philosophical use that is made of 
it. So far almost anybody might be a ‘‘naturalist.’’ In fact, 
however, there are ‘‘anti-naturalists’’ abroad in the land, and the 
distinctive nature of the naturalists’ position grows clearer as we 
see concretely what it is that they are opposing. 

On this point the essays of Dewey and Hook are particularly 
instructive. What these writers are for, courageously and affirma- 
tively, is the unrestricted use of the methods of free and public 
inquiry in the testing of all claims to truth and validity. And 
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what they are against is what Hook describes as the ‘‘distrust of 
scientific method’’ which ‘‘is transformed into open hostility when- 
ever some privileged ‘private’ truth pleads for exemption from 
the tests set up to safeguard the intelligence from illusion’’ (p. 
41). The outstanding triumphs of free inquiry have undoubtedly 
been in the field of the now established sciences, and the truth 
established by the methods these sciences employ stands today 
as a bulwark against every form of superstition and obscurantism. 
There can be no doubt that such obscurantism and superstition are 
still among us, with powerful support behind them. If those who 
oppose them and defend against their attacks the results and 
methods of free and tested inquiry are ‘‘naturalists,’’ then I, for 
one, should want to join their ranks and to make such contribu- 
tion as I could to the good fight for the freedom of the mind in 
which John Dewey has so long and so effectively been a leader. 

Is this what it means to be a ‘‘naturalist,’’ and are the ‘‘anti- 
naturalists’’—now, as Mr. Dewey tells us, ‘‘in extremis’’—simply 
those who oppose the free use of rational inquiry in the solution 
of those human problems on which enlightenment is now so urgently 
needed? There are passages in which it would appear that this is 
what is meant. Thus Dewey writes of ‘‘scientific method, which 
after all is but systematic, extensive and carefully controlled use 
of alert and unprejudiced observation and experimentation in 
collecting, arranging, and testing evidence,’’ and holds that the 
lack of respect for it ‘‘is attended by a tendency toward finalism 
and dogmatism’’ (p. 12). And he says of the ‘‘naturalist,’’ that 
‘this philosophy commits him to continued use of all the methods 
of intelligent action which are potentially available. It commits 
him to aversion to the escapism and defeatism that inhere in anti- 
naturalism’’ (p. 16). Hook presents the claim of scientifie method 
as a method by which reasonable conclusions are reached and holds 
that democracy ‘‘makes possible the extension of this method— 
from the fields of professional science and philosophy to all areas 
of human experience in which genuine problems arise’’ (p. 59). 
It is thus that ‘‘naturalism’’ and ‘‘democracy’’ are to work to- 
gether. And Randall, after proclaiming the human adequacy of 
‘‘the carefully built-up body of procedures of testing and veri- 
fying beliefs which forms the scientific enterprise,’’ goes on to 
ask: ‘‘What Truth—of self-proclaimed revelation, of mystic in- 
sight, of rational self-evidence, of hypnotic leadership—can claim 
to be more deserving of confidence and allegiance than that which 
relies on all available evidence drawn from the public experience 
of mankind?’’ (p. 382). 

Such statements as these would seem to identify the cause of 
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philosophical naturalism with that of free and responsible intelli- 
gence and its opponents as those who wish to curtail the use or 
distort the findings of such intelligence for their own private and 
rationally indefensible purposes. We have already observed that 
there are such people as the ‘‘naturalists’’ and ‘‘anti-naturalists’’ 
thus characterized and that the issue that divides them is of grave 
importance. Hence this presentation of the case for a ‘‘natural- 
ism’’ thus understood would so far seem to be both timely and 
helpful. 

But only so far. For a more extended study of this volume 
makes it plain that the ‘‘naturalism’’ propounded is a more spe- 
cial philosophical doctrine than these pronouncements, by them- 
selves, suggest, and one which might quite possibly be denied by 
those who, whatever their philosophical errors, are neither bigots, 
authoritarians, enemies of reason, or apologists for sinister and 
anti-democratic interests. There is an important philosophical 
issue not only as to whether rational inquiry should proceed to deal 
with all aspects of experience, but also as to how rationally it can 
proceed ; not only as to whether we should take account of ‘‘evi- 
dence,’’ but also as to what constitutes evidence in specific subject- 
matters. And many honest and competent men who are quite 
as anxious as are the ‘‘naturalists’’ to be ‘‘reasonable’’ differ from 
them as to what the appropriate methods of reason are in some 
of those activities of ‘‘the human spirit’’ with which this volume 
is concerned. It seems to me a genuine misfortune that ‘‘natural- 
ism’’ as a defense of intelligent inquiry should thus have become 
identified with ‘‘naturalism’’ as a particular philosophical theory 
about the methods by which such inquiry can, in special areas, 
most effectively and adequately proceed. For the result of this 
identification is that the ‘‘naturalists’’ seem at times to be main- 
taining that no one can differ from them on this specifically philo- 
sophical issue without thereby showing himself to be at least a 
crypto-fascist and enemy of free inquiry. This is unfair to the 
philosophers so characterized but—what is of greater importance 
—it is a serious tactical error for the defenders of free inquiry to 
commit. For what it does is to force into the camp of the ‘‘enemy’’ 
men of genuine good will whose support and understanding will 
be badly needed when the authentic enemies of freedom are met. 
Such philosophical idealists as Blanshard and Brightman are just 
as sincere and sensible supporters of the cause of human reason 
and human freedom as are the naturalists here assembled. They 
certainly do not belong among the ‘‘anti-naturalists’’ so far char- 
acterized. But they are ‘‘anti-naturalists’’ in the sense that (un- 
less they have experienced a recent change of mind) they would 
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specifically disagree with many of the philosophical doctrines which 
this volume propounds. And it is no answer to their philosophi- 
cally reasoned dissent to point out that we ought to settle our dif- 
ferences by the methods of reason, evidence, and enlightenment. 
If the ‘‘naturalists’’ wish—as they do—to widen the area within 
which the reasonable discussion of intellectual differences is genu- 
inely possible, they will be well advised to distinguish the crusade 
for free inquiry from the rational substantiation of their distinc- 
tive philosophical doctrine and to avoid the appearance of preju- 
dicing the latter discussion by an appeal to slogans appropriate 
only to the former. 

But our primary questions remain unanswered. What is 
the distinctive philosophical position of the naturalists, and how 
is it defended? The answer which seems to me on the whole most 
generally applicable to the essays that make up the volume is this. 
Starting from the acknowledged achievements of scientific inquiry 
so far, the ‘‘naturalists’’ intend to show that these same methods, 
or others essentially ‘‘continuous’’ with them, are adequate also 
to those aspects and dimensions of ‘‘the human spirit’? which in 
the past have often been held on philosophical grounds to tran- 
scend the methods and aims of science. Thus, as Hook says, the 
naturalist only asks, in the testing of religious beliefs, ‘‘to be given 
an opportunity to examine the evidence and to evaluate it by the 
same general canons which have led to the great triumphs of 
knowledge in the past.’’ He ‘‘must follow the preponderance of 
scientific evidence’’ and can accept no other (p. 46). It is recog- 
nized, however (e.g., by Randall), that the successful carrying out 
of this project requires ‘‘an enlarged and deepened science and 
scientific method’’ (p. 369) and that only continuity of method, 
not strict identity, is demanded in dealing with diverse and dis- 
tinctive subject-matters. This philosophy excludes ‘‘sharp’’ dif- 
ferences and will have no truck with ‘‘chasms.’’ But it is held, 
none the less, to yield results that bring all human activities and 
their legitimate aspirations fully within the scope of ‘‘science’’ 
and place man and his values wholly within the ‘‘natural’’ world, 
ie., the world which ‘‘science’’ alone is competent to analyze and 
describe. 

The primary aim of the majority of these essays is to show that 
this general thesis is justified for a particular phase or aspect of 
human experience. It can not accurately be said, I think, that the 
enlarged and deepened scientific method that the reader may have 
hoped for emerges very clearly from their combined result. Per- 
haps he should not have expected it. Mr. Nagel rightly points 
out in the essay that deals most seriously and effectively with the 
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nature of scientific method that ‘‘a naturalism which is based on 
modern scientific methods cannot afford to propose illiberal re- 
strictions upon inquiry. It must recognize that no formula can 
be constructed which will express once for all ‘the meaning’ of 
any portion of scientific discourse. Instead of attempting to con- 
struct such formulae, it must turn seriously to the analysis of 
specific uses and functions of specific systems of expression in 
specific contexts’’ (p. 222). Logical principles have their justifi- 
cation not in ‘‘their supposed conformity to an absolute structure 
of facts,’’ but in ‘‘their actual function of formulating and regu- 
lating the pursuit of human ideals’’ (p. 233). If this is true 
even within the relatively restricted area of physical theory with 
which Nagel deals, it would seem to be even more obviously so 
when the ‘‘ideals’’ that are to be clarified are those that func- 
tion in the specific contexts of moral or religious experience. To 
reject ideas and procedures which function reliably in the ra- 
tional organization of moral experience because they are not equally 
applicable in the special context of physics or zodlogy would in- 
deed be to place an illiberal restriction upon inquiry. Those who 
have profited most from a study of the nature and use of a scien- 
tific method should be the last to fall into such an error. 

Yet, when we turn to the specific contexts with which the sev- 
eral authors are concerned, it is sometimes difficult to see what it 
is that their claim for the universal applicability of scientific 
method really comes to. There is throughout a respect for ‘‘ex- 
perience’ and a general tendency to reject ‘‘transempirical’’ 
references, especially where these involve what in the past has 
been described as ‘‘supernatural.’’ Mr. Lamprecht’s paper on 
religion leaves the existence of God as a person ‘‘an open possi- 
bility’’ so far as available empirical evidence is concerned (p. 31). 
What is emphatically maintained, however, is that ‘‘morality, in 
its vital matters, is much more certain and much more basic than 
any theological doctrine, true or false. We may remain uncom- 
mitted on the theory of the existence of God, without being in any 
way troubled about many important values and aims of human 
life’’ (p. 37). This seems to me both judicious and important, 
and again I am almost persuaded that I am a ‘‘naturalist.’’ A 
similar insistence on the priority and relative independence of 
moral as against theologically guaranteed values characterizes 
Hook’s discussion of ‘‘Naturalism and Democracy.’’ A distrust 
for ontology and a demand for the ‘‘contextual’’ interpretation of 
logical principles provides the ‘‘naturalistic’’ animus for Nagel’s 
valuable paper on ‘‘Logic Without Ontology.’’ E. W. Strong is 
interested in discriminating speculative suppositions from knowl- 
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edge statements in the field of the philosophy of history. To this 
end he proposes a rule of empirical equivalence which requires that 
‘‘a statement of continuity must have a continuant specifiable in 
empirical description if it is to qualify as a knowledge-statement 
(that is, as an empirically probable hypothesis)’’ (p. 158). He 
also thinks it desirable that historians should make a more exten- 
sive use of social science in arriving at the empirical equivalents 
in contemporary process which are to provide the basis for their 
work of historical reconstruction. 

Eliseo Vivas, in a paper on the intransitive character of esthetic 
experience, seems to qualify as a ‘‘naturalist’’ chiefly by his as- 
sertions that the sources of art experience are ‘‘amenable to sci- 
entific inquiry by means of those techniques of investigation and 
analysis employed in all the sciences’’ (p. 108) and that any truth 
which esthetic experience may contain is ‘‘the ordinary garden 
variety of truth, empirical truth, the only truth there is’’ (p. 118), 
and by his borrowings from Dewey’s Art as Experience. Mr. Kri- 
korian sketches out an interpretation of ‘‘mind’’ as purposive be- 
havior and this is justified ‘‘naturalistically’’ on the ground that 
‘“‘the naturalistic approach to mind is the experimental approach’’ 
and that ‘‘behavior is the only aspect of mind that is open to ex- 
perimental examination’’ (p. 252). He has a good deal to say 
that is pertinent and enlightening but is not able, within the scope 
of a twenty-eight-page essay, to come to grips with the many philo- 
sophical problems which this behaviorism inevitably raises. 

These papers, among the most substantial in the volume, are 
enough to indicate both the common slant and interest with which 
the ‘‘naturalists’’ approach their problem and the wide latitude 
that is given to ‘‘scientific method’’ in the use they make of it. 
Others are more tenuously connected with the central theme. Mr. 
Boas writes with malicious wit of the failings of Windelband as 
an historian of philosophy and suggests that a better knowledge 
of psychology would be helpful in this field. Mr. Costello contrib- 
utes a good essay about Woodbridge, who was a ‘‘naturalist,’’ 
but seems not himself to be among the faithful. And Herbert 
Schneider, moving in a direction of his own, proposes to distin- 
guish between the ‘‘natural’’ and the ‘‘unnatural’’ within ‘‘na- 
ture,’’ ‘‘natural’’ having here a normative use and ‘‘unnatural’’ a 
distinctly prejudicial one. ‘‘ Among the most common signs of 
unnaturalness in things are accident, irrelevance, artificiality, 
arbitrariness, futility, monstrosity, inappropriateness, destructive- 
ness, and disease’ (p. 126). This usage is unfortunate in so far 
as it appears to bring Mr. Schneider into terminological conflict 
with Mr. Randall, who has insisted that naturalism ‘‘can be de- 
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fined negatively as the refusal to take ‘nature’ or ‘the natural’ as 
a term of distinction’”’ (p. 357). There seems no reason, however, 
why the unnatural should not be recognized within Randall’s all- 
inclusive ‘‘nature.’’ But such recognition does not appear, in 
Schneider’s brief account, to contribute much to the justification 
of that inclusive ‘‘naturalism’’ as a philosophy. 

Two other essays do make some such contribution though not, 
I think, a very decisive one. Mr. Larrabee in ‘‘Naturalism in 
America’”’ hitches his ‘‘naturalism’’ to two trends in American 
thought—‘‘Science in the intellectual sphere and commonsense 
‘American materialism’ in the environmental’’ (pp. 320-321)— 
and Randall, in a broader historical survey, celebrates the con- 
vergence of a maturing science and a now scientifically-minded 
idealism upon the position in which the idealist scheme of man’s 
activities and environment is rephrased in biological and anthro- 
pological categories and the experimental method is effectively 
applied to man’s spiritual activities (pp. 373-374). This brings 
us back, in the concluding essay, to the philosophy of Mr. Dewey, 
with whose vigorous foray against ‘‘ Anti-naturalism in Extremis’’ 
the volume began. 

In all this there is much that is instructive and persuasive. 
We can now in a rather general way identify ‘‘naturalism’’ as a 
temper, a tendency, and a characteristic way of handling the prob- 
lems of philosophical interpretation that arise in various contexts 
or areas of experience. Sometimes it works well and in others at 
least a plausible case can be made out for it. If its defenders 
think it can and should be carried further, by all means let them 
try and see. ‘‘Naturalism’’ or ‘‘scientific empiricism’’ thus under- 
stood would be, as Hook tells us in italics, ‘‘commitment to a pro- 
cedure, not to a theory of metaphysics’’ (p. 51). Such a commit- 
ment is binding only on those committed, though its fruits may well 
be rewarding for the rest of us. We shall in any case be glad 
to welcome them as they appear and make what use of them we can. 

But this, quite evidently, is not the philosophical position that 
Randall summarized and to which his colleagues from time to time 
return. For that position involved the claim that no other pro- 
cedure is philosophically legitimate, that the truth which it 
achieves is the one type of knowledge and truth, the only truth by 
which men ean live well. The naturalists are not merely committed 
to this view: they claim on philosophical grounds that it and it 
alone is rationally warranted. It is for the justification of this 
claim that we have still to seek. For without it the volume, what- 
ever its incidental merits, will have fallen short of its chief ob- 
jective. 
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Yet there is only one essay among the fifteen included that 
deals at all thoroughly with this issue, and it is the most important 
and also, to me, the most puzzling of the lot. In his analysis of 
‘‘The Categories of Naturalism,’’ Mr. Dennes agrees that there are 
such basic categories and identifies them as event, relation, and 
quality. It is the factors of process, quality, and relation, he tells 
us, ‘‘which contemporary naturalism takes to be the constituents 
of all that occurs, of all that exists’’ (p. 282), and this ‘‘taking”’ 
turns out to be a matter of some importance. For it provides 
the terms of reference which enable Dennes to go on to eliminate 
a variety of ‘‘confusions’’ in which other philosophers have been 
involved,—the mistaken idea, for example, that the explanation 
of natural events requires an extra-natural cause or ground which 
is not itself an event, a relation, or a quality. We have only to 
ask how and where, in terms of identifiable events, qualities, and 
relations, such an entity could be discovered, or how, by the rules 
we use for correlating events with each other in terms of their ob- 
servable qualities and relations, it could be inferred, to see how 
illegitimate—in such a philosophy—this transempirical cause 
would be. To what but ‘‘stretches of natural process’’ could we 
be referring when we asked for a cause, and in what but the quali- 
ties and relations of such events could the nature or explanation 
of anything be found? The answer is, obviously, in nothing at all, 
for events, qualities, and relations are basically, or in the final 
naturalistic analysis, the constituents of all there is. 

Now this, surely, has the appearance of a momentous doctrine. 
Within the intellectual framework it provides, the ‘‘contemporary 
naturalist’? may go so far as to say ‘‘that nature is all, that nat- 
ural processes (including those of human living) do not imply any- 
thing beyond themselves and do not require for their existence 
or for their explanation any grounds but the further stretches 
of natural processes which we observe or inductively infer to be 
their contexts, that in a world in which there is one event (that 
is, in which anything happens) we can distinguish and signifi- 
cantly infer or speculatively suppose nothing but further events 
and their relations and qualities’ (p. 288), and this might well 
seem to the orthodox metaphysician, whose central doctrines it 
denies, to be going pretty far. The striking fact is, however, 
that Mr. Dennes, completing the sentence from which I have just 
been quoting, goes on to assert that ‘‘contemporary naturalism, 
in saying all this, is saying little or nothing that is positive doc- 
trine or positive hypothesis’’ (ibid.). 

And this, too, is as it should be. For Dennes’s major thesis 
is precisely that ‘‘the categories basic in any philosophy cannot 
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legitimately restrict the content of positive theories (if any) de- 
veloped within that philosophy or contribute anything toward 
establishing the degree of probability of such theories’’ (pp. 270- 
271). And again, ‘‘a choice of categorial traits as basic referents 
in explanation can make no legitimate difference whatever to the 
content of any descriptive or explanatory theory, but only to the 
language employed in formulating the theory’’ (p. 275). For 
things are what they are, whatever we may say of them, and no 
selection of basic terms of reference can rule out of existence such 
entities as happen as a matter of fact to exist. 

I have indicated above that I find this conjunction of doc- 
trines puzzling. For Dennes does seem to be doing in some parts 
of his essay just what in other parts he says, with great firmness, 
can not possibly be done. It is by the use of event, quality, and 
relation as the basic categories, in terms of which all that is in- 
telligibly assertible must be expressed, that it was possible to rule 
out the idea of a transempirical cause and to hold that (under 
the rules) we can only be referring to further stretches of natural 
process when we look beyond an event for its ‘‘explanation.’’ If 
we had started with a metaphysics of substance and sufficient 
reason, no such exclusion could have been made, and we should, 
on the contrary, have had to look beyond all stretches of natural 
processes for the adequate explanation of any event. Neither 
system of categories, to be sure, can alter what things in their own 
nature are, but one might provide us with a much better account 
than another of what things are, by including in its terms of 
reference factors of importance in the executive order of the world 
which the other would not even allow us to refer to, since they 
would have no standing among the ‘‘factors’’ which that system 
sets down as the constituents of all that exists. Surely, to say that 
‘‘The nature and existential distribution of things can be de- 
termined only by exploring and inferring the specific sorts of 
quality and relation manifested by events in various regions of 
being’’ (p. 283) is to say something which requires philosophical 
justification. Yet the ground for saying it is not that an inde- 
pendent survey has shown that ‘‘things’’ in all ‘‘regions of be- 
ing’’ are as a matter of contingent fact only thus determinable, 
but rather that, in the terms that ‘‘naturalism’’ offers, there is no 
other way to ‘‘determine’’ them, since event, quality, and relation, 
and these alone, are the constituents of all that exists. 

How, then, is Dennes’s own procedure to be reconciled with 
his claim that it can make no difference in any legitimate theory 
what categories we select as basic? The answer, I think, is this. 
Once you have accepted the ‘‘naturalistic’’ categories here pro- 
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posed, the further determination of what exists is left open for 
scientific exploration. Thus, 


the naturalism of events is entirely neutral with respect to—indeed, as such, 
is entirely free from—hypotheses as to what are the qualities and relations of 
events (whether ‘‘final’’ or otherwise) that have occurred, are now occurring, 
or will occur. Its statements conform to the truism that no event (or events) 
can be fairly described as a complex of factors from which the factor called 
process is excluded. But the construction of hypotheses as to the qualities 
and configurations of events it leaves entirely to science; or if it performs 
such constructions itself, its procedure in so doing does not differ in any way 
from the type called scientific. But it is not thus renouncing a possible alter- 
native. For how could any one reach a serious opinion as to what the pattern 
of any range of events is except by observing what he can of it (that is, by 
noting the similarities, differences, concomitances, and sequences which its 
phases exhibit) and by making inductive inferences from such observations 
and from the reports of other observers (and also making ‘‘free’’ speculative 
hypotheses, but in both cases confirming inferences and hypotheses by further 


observations)—in short, by following the procedures definitive of science? 
[P. 281.] 


I have quoted this passage at length because it seems to me to 
show quite clearly the philosophically question-begging character 
of the procedure employed. A philosophy that limits you to talk- 
ing about events, relations, and qualities leaves you free, on sci- 
entific evidence, to frame any hypotheses you please about events, 
relations, and qualities. But it does not leave you free to frame 
hypotheses about time-transcending substances. That, however, 
is no real limitation, provided that you are already committed to 
a metaphysics of events, relation, and quality and have decided 
that these are the constituents of all that exists. It is indeed a 
truism to say that the factor of process can not be excluded from 
events. But that is because the question of the relation of process 
to existence has already been settled in the dictum that the only 
existents are qualitied and related events. The pattern of events 
is to be determined by observation and inductive inference, and 
that is the affair of science. But would the nature of a spirit- 
ual substance be similarly determinable? No, but here we are 
not talking about spiritual substances, but only about events, 
qualities, and relations. All important philosophical conclusions 
having thus been reduced to truisms by the prior choice of basic 
categories, and it having thus been decided that what things are 
is what the empirical methods of science can discover them to be, 
it is but an elaboration of the obvious to go on to say that science 
can be trusted to tell us what things are, there being, by prior 
stipulation, nothing else to tell. 

Thus, unless I am mistaken, Mr. Dennes is arguing that it 
makes no difference what philosophical categories you accept as 
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basic, provided you have already accepted those of his philosophy, 
since, once these are accepted, you are already committed to a 
theory in which only scientific evidence can count and only sci- 
entifically answerable questions be asked. From that point on 
all decisions regarding matters of fact are scientifically determi- 
nable. For you now are fortified by the ‘‘insight’’ that ‘‘noth- 
ing that goes on and no human argument implies, or even makes 
sense of, any notion that events require for their occurrence or 
for their explanation any grounds, controlling orders, laws, prin- 
ciples, causes, purposes, values which are anything more than 
further stretches of events, including such events as are them- 
selves the formulations of causal laws or the description of other 
sorts of order’’ (p. 289). Indeed, if there is nothing but events, 
qualities, and relations, what else could causes, laws, or purposes 
refer to? How do we know that the world consists of events, 
qualities, and relations, and nothing more? We know only that 
we must so describe it if we are committed to basic categories of 
a naturalistic philosophy. And how is this commitment justified 
as against alternatives? It needs no justification since for phi- 
losophy as criticism (using just these categories) there is no alter- 
native; the choice of categories can make no difference in the 
‘*facts’’ which, as our own choice of categories has assured us, 
only science can disclose. 

But suppose some one still thought there was some sense in the 
notion of an ultimate ground for all existence, not fully charac- - 
terizable in terms of events and their qualities and relations. How 
would the ‘‘naturalist’’ prove him wrong? His ‘‘confusion,’’ if 
not incurable, could perhaps be cleared up by submitting his idea 
of cause or ground to philosophical criticism. On what terms? 
On the terms of a theory which, by reducing existence to stretches 
of process, left no room for an explanation that could refer to 
anything but stretches of process. And if he objected to these 
terms? We should have to show him that he had no ground for 
complaint, since it makes no difference what philosophical cate- 
gories are employed, there being, on the terms set by our philo- 
sophical categories, whose adequacy he has questioned, nothing 
but scientifically obtainable information about events, qualities, 
and relations to be secured. I should not blame such an objector 
for continuing to be confused, even when this elaborate argument 
was completed, and for feeling that there really was something 
wrong somewhere. 

The ground for objection to this procedure is not that it uses 
the wrong categories—perhaps they are the best available—but 
that it refuses to accept the responsibility for the choice it makes 
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and tries to pass off as a truism—at least for all sincere and can- 
did minds—what is in fact a philosophical decision of quite pri- 
mary importance. It is no wonder that, when this procedure is 
adopted, there is little left for philosophy as a rational discipline 
to do. Everything that was most essential to it has already been 
done, not by ‘‘science,’’ but by an analysis which, having identi- 
fied the constituents of all that exists as those which scientific 
method and it alone can reliably describe, is in a position to 
announce triumphantly that only in science is reliable knowledge 
attainable. There will still, of course, be ‘‘criticism’’ of the con- 
fusions into which those who accept a different philosophy are led, 
but since this criticism begs every important philosophical ques- 
tion in advance its results are not likely to widen the area of ra- 
tional understanding. 

Perhaps a part of the reason why the naturalists find it plaus- 
ible to hold that all knowledge is of the type ordinarily called 
scientific is that they have by-passed philosophy in its most im- 
portant function, which is that of justifying philosophical cate- 
gories as rationally and comprehensively as possible, not merely 
that of using them to show that if one’s own philosophy is right 
others that appear to differ from it must either differ only verbally 
or else be guilty of confusion and error. The most fundamental 
objection to the ‘‘naturalist’s’’ procedure is that, in Peirce’s 
words, it ‘‘blocks the path of inquiry,’’ it seeks to settle by stipu- 
lation the very issues that we most need to be reasonable about 
if we can. The naturalists want us to avoid ‘‘absolutes of con- 
viction’’ and to submit our ideas to the verdict of experience and 
practice in the particular fields to which they are to be applied. 
If this were all that was meant by ‘‘scientific method,’’ I should 
be glad to agree with them. The danger is, however, that, having 
committed themselves in advance to a position which identifies 
reasonable procedure with that which does not differ ‘‘sharply’’ 
from that of the more fully developed sciences, they will limit 
the scope of reasonable inquiry to what can be settled by the 
methods these sciences employ. This is what Mr. Dennes seems 
to have done in his analysis of basic philosophic categories and 
their use. And it is also, I think, what Mr. Edel and Miss Lavine 
have done in their ‘‘naturalistic’’ treatment of ethics and social 
philosophy. Here the antecedent demand that the subject-matter 
submit itself to the particular methods that the ‘‘naturalist,’’ on 
philosophical grounds not philosophically examined, accepts as 
canonical has actually stood between the analyst and a subject- 
matter which is greatly in need of reasonable analysis. Or so, at 
least, it seems to me. 
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One essential dimension of the human spirit is that in which 
man tries to solve reasonably ‘‘his problems of moral choice and 
obligation.’”’ Mr. Edel’s paper on ‘‘Naturalism and Ethical 
Theory’’ is an attempt to show that the way to solve these prob- 
lems is through an extension of a scientific method to the field of 
ethics. It is an acute and careful analysis. Yet it does not shed 
much light on problems of moral choice and obligation. For 
what Mr. Edel is interested in showing is that the terms of ethical 
theory are capable of empirical interpretation in terms of ‘‘facts’’ 
which a psychologist or other qualified ‘‘scientist’’ would accept. 
He finds such an interpretation possible if an ethical rule is in- 
terpreted as stating ‘‘the general trends discoverable in acts of 
choice, both in the initiation of conduct and in reflection thereon”’ 
(p. 71). Such a rule is empirically verifiable. We can determine 
in simple statistical fashion the truth of the statement that ‘‘ Ameri- 
cans like ham and eggs for breakfast,’’ or, in a more complicated 
way, whether or not ‘‘ Americans take divorce to be an evil’’ (p. 
81). But such rules can also be normative, as in law, where a 
particular decision is judged in the light of the general trend of 
such decisions in the past, or, indeed, as any such trend is adopted 
by an individual or a group as a rule of choice (p. 72). 

There can be no doubt, I think, that Mr. Edel has here given 
us an interpretation of an ethical rule that would be accepted as 
‘‘empirical’’ by many social scientists, since it refers to something 
that they can find out without any reference to or an understand- 
ing of the values and commitments actually involved in moral 
choice. But would it be of any help to the man who is trying 
to decide reasonably what is good or what he ought to do? It 
would if he accepted as the rule of what he ought to do conformity 
with the discoverable trend of his own choices, or those of some 
group, in the past. But if he did that he would already have 
settled his moral problem and need only information, which he 
need not go to an ethical theorist to secure, as to what in fact his 
own choices or those of the group had been. In fact, however, 
significant problems of moral choice and obligation usually arise 
just when a man finds it necessary to question the trend of his 
previous choices or to apply it to a partially novel situation, and 
to ask not only what he has chosen, but what he ought to choose. 
This Mr. Edel elsewhere recognizes, and it is enough, I think, to 
indicate how little pertinence the proposed interpretation would 
have to the activities of ‘‘the human spirit’’ in which distinctively 
moral issues arise. We are also told that a man’s ‘‘real’’ good is 
“‘the object of choice when reflection is ideally complete,’’ ‘‘the 
organized system of his choices in an ideally completed process 
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of reflection on choice’’ (pp. 73, 74), and the like. But what is 
this process of reflection? How does reason effectively operate to 
distinguish what is really good from what is only apparently so? 
That is what a man wants to know when he tries to make a rea- 
sonable choice among prima facie goods and obligations. His 
thinking operates in terms of ideals and principles whose moral 
validity he is trying to determine, not merely by reference to sta- 
tistically determinable facts about what has happened in the past 
or is likely to happen in the future. If to be empirical is to fol- 
low the structure and content of the specific aspect of human ex- 
perience with which one has undertaken to deal, then no analysis 
of ethical rules pertinent to this situation can be empirical that 
fails to state the issues of moral choice in the terms in which they 
here arise. And if human reason is to advance responsibility 
into this field it must be by bringing analysis to bear on these 
issues, not by substituting for them statements about trends of 
choice in the determination of which no moral problem arises. 

Why has Mr. Edel not seen this point? Perhaps he has seen 
it. But his interest was a different one. He was not trying pri- 
marily to show us how to be philosophically reasonable in our moral 
choices, or what the categories of reason, as effectively operating 
in this field, actually are. He meant only to give a naturalistic 
interpretation of ethical rules, and he has done so. A number of 
others might also have been given correlating the rightness of a 
choice with, e.g., the temperature of the man making the decision 
at the time when he makes it. If we then went on to say that any 
decision made at a temperature of 99° or above was wrong we 
should be able to determine quite scientifically when any particu- 
lar decision really was wrong, and when not. And this rule would 
be normative for those who accepted it as such, and, in its way, 
an extension of scientific method into the field of ethics. But its 
bearing on the larger concerns of the human spirit in the rational 
determination of moral choices would remain problematic. 

In this case it does seem clear to me that the prior commitment 
to a method that is ‘‘scientific’’ or ‘‘experimental’’ in the terms 
appropriate to inquiry in the areas in which moral issues are not 
permitted to arise, has actually been an impediment to the an- 
nounced objective, which was to widen the area of effective rea- 
sonableness. This is also true of Miss Lavine’s lively essay on 
“Naturalism and the Sociological Analysis of Knowledge.’’ In- 
sisting that ‘‘naturalism has no essential tenets beyond the prin- 
ciple of continuity of analysis’’ (p. 185) and assuming that the 
“‘sociology of knowledge’’ is science or free intelligence continuing 
its march into the area in which the status of ‘‘cognitive norms’’ 
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is to be examined, Miss Lavine strikes up with great zest for an 
‘‘unrestricted sociological analysis of knowledge’’ and does consid- 
erable damage to ‘‘opponents’’ who have been incautious enough 
to say hard things about the sociology of knowledge in the past. 
I should like, if only for reasons of caution, to be on Miss Lavine’s 
side in this crusade. But I find it very difficult to make out just 
what the sociology of knowledge is supposed to tell us. That ac- 
cepted ‘‘norms of cognitive validity’’ have been considerably col- 
ored by the social situation, needs, and bias of those who made use 
of them is a truth which we did not need to wait for Mannheim 
and the unrestricted sociology of knowledge to make clear to us. 
Evidently much more than this is involved in the claim that 
‘‘truth is responsive to social demands’’ (p. 200) and that ‘‘all 
cognitive elements are socially responsive’’ (p. 204), but just how 
much more, I am unable to say. If these statements mean that 
all criteria of truth are and ought to be ‘‘responsive’’ to social de- 
mands in the sense that truth is what pressure groups want it to 
be and that the quest for a valid cognitive standard thus reduces 
to choosing sides in the class struggle, then it seems to me not 
only wrong in fact but basically hostile to just that advance of 
free intelligence which Miss Lavine and her colleagues are defend- 
ing. Perhaps this is not what is meant. The fact is that consid- 
erations about the ‘‘right’’ of a particular and questionably sci- 
entific discipline—the sociology of knowledge—to ‘‘unrestricted’’ 
development here got so completely between the analyst and her 
subject-matter that it is only with the greatest difficulty that this 
subject-matter can any longer be identified. 

To sum up the findings of a review whose length only the di- 
versity and importance of the essays it examines can justify, 
‘‘naturalism’’ in this volume is presented to us as a philosophical 
‘‘position,’’ rivalling in its pretension to comprehensive and ex- 
clusive validity in all areas of human experience the great ‘‘isms’’ 
of the past. In explanation and support of this sweeping claim 
we have found the following: (a) an admirable fighting faith in 
the cause of human enlightenment and freedom and an unwaver- 
ing opposition to those interests and institutions that have sought 
to limit the area of their effective operation; (b) a series of mod- 
est and sensible essays in philosophical interpretation, each mani- 
festing in its own field a sound measure of empirical caution and 
a determination to distinguish reliable knowledge from specula- 
tive imagination; (c) an analysis of the ‘‘basic’’ categories of 
naturalism which shows that if they are taken as a basis of philo- 
sophical criticism all theories incompatible with naturalism can 
be ‘‘critically’’ eliminated; (d) a tendency, present in several 
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essays but dominant at least in two, to let the demands of a favored 
‘‘method’’ obscure or trivialize the subject-matter to be interpreted 
and thus rather to impede than to further the cause to which, under 
(a), the ‘‘naturalists’’ are rightly devoted. 

The moral of our survey would seem to be that the naturalists, 
who have so much that is good to offer, still lack and need a phi- 
losophy—not a ‘‘position’’ (for that they have already), but such 
working principles of balance, perspective, and discrimination 
as will keep their devotion to ‘‘scientific method’’ from narrowing 
their appreciation of the actual richness and complexity of the 
human spirit in all its activities and will give their criticism the 
comprehensive justice which philosophical self-knowledge can sup- 
ply. There is as yet, so far as I know, no ‘‘ism”’ that can claim 
that kind of philosophic wisdom as its exclusive possession. But 
it operates, more or less, in all of them, to the extent that each at- 
tempts to maintain and justify its chosen position philosophically, 
and to make it adequate to the whole range of meaningful experi- 
ence. And even as scientific method marches forward to new 
triumphs, we can not do without it. For to justify the claim of 
scientific method to exclusive and unlimited cognitive validity 
the ‘‘naturalist’’ needs a philosophically justifiable philosophy and 
not just a critical high tone or an unbounded zeal for the advance- 
ment of science. The authors of this volume have gone some way 
toward providing that philosophy. But they would go further, I 
think, and fare better if they. recognized more explicitly that their 
own task is not science or social reform, but a philosophy that 
understands and accepts its distinctively philosophical responsi- 
bilities. That the attempt to set up scientific method as the one 
method of knowledge and truth should thus bring its protagonists 
back to philosophy and its distinctive problems is, I think, both 
ironical and instructive. 


ARTHUR E. MurPHY 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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The Theme of Plato’s Republic. Rosert Georce HoersBer. Saint 
Louis, Missouri: Privately printed. (For sale at Eden Publish- 
ing House, St. Louis, Mo.) 1944. ix-+ 119 pp. 


The thesis of this dissertation for the doctorate is that ‘‘the real 
theme’’ of the Republic is not the construction of an ideal state, 
but ‘‘the relative effects of justice and injustice in the soul of the 
individual’’ (p. 64). As evidence, Mr. Hoerber presents the sub- 
title, wepi ducaiov (which occurs in some but not all of the manu- 
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scripts), alleged ‘‘omissions and inadequacies’’ in the discussion of 
legislation, passages that are said to contradict ‘‘basic principles of 
the state,’’ incidental statements, such as those relating to the com- 
parative importance of education and laws, and Plato’s ‘‘admis- 
sions’’ that he has ‘‘treated inexhaustively’’ certain topics inessen- 
tial to the ‘‘real’’ or ‘‘main theme”’ of the dialogue. The argu- 
ment, negative for the most part, is intended to demonstrate that 
the dialogue is ‘‘an ethical, rather than a philosophical, discussion 
of justice’’ (p. vii). The writer fails to explain how an ‘‘ethical’’ 
discussion differs from a ‘‘philosophical’’ one, or why the ‘‘real 
theme’’ of the Republic should not be at once the construction of 
an ideal state and ‘‘the effect of justice in the individual.’’ The 
phrase, ‘‘a political interpretation of the Republic’’ (Politeia) is, 
to this reviewer, merely redundant, and yet it is to such an inter- 
pretation that Mr. Hoerber’s evidence is said to ‘‘present obsta- 
cles.’’ It is surprising to learn that, among other matters, Plato 
‘‘acknowledges inexhaustive treatment on [of?] the proof for the 
law of contradiction’’ (p. 64). Unfortunately, Mr. Hoerber does 
not say how this law might have been ‘‘proved,’’ what either he 
or Plato may have meant by an exhaustive treatment of its ‘‘proof,’’ 
or how a passing allusion to it at Republic 436b-437a supports any 
view whatsoever as to which theme is or is not the main one in the 
dialogue. 

Several suggestive parallels are drawn between the Statesman 
and the Laws, showing that they contain political theories, not ethi- 
cal teaching, and confirmation is offered in references to the Epistles 
(principally in Epist. VII and VIII). Aristotle’s ‘‘ political inter- 
pretation’’ of the Republic is challenged on the ground of his in- 
accuracy of quotation in the Politics. In concluding that ‘‘the 
state is merely illustrative of the soul’’ in Plato’s Republic, and 
that ‘‘the theme of the dialogue is the effect of justice and injustice 
in the soul of the individual’’ (pp. 112-113), Mr. Hoerber is appar- 
ently rejecting the accepted view that the Republic is a work on 
politics. He may be justified in rejecting an exclusively political 
interpretation, but what he means by the exclusively ethical inter- 
pretation that he wishes the reader to accept in its place is not made 
clear. 

D.S. M. 


After Materialism—What? Sir Ricwarp CuiirrorD Tuts. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc. 1945. 222 pp. $3.00. 


‘*Mill’s Method of Residues,’’ said a college student, ‘‘consists 
in subtracting all you know, and then inferring from the re- 
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mainder.’’ This book illustrates the method as thus defined. Par- 
ticularly in the first three chapters, which the author notes as re- 
printed from the Hibbert Journal, the transitions are non 
sequiturs, the thinking is all wishful, the author has apparently 
no logical conscience whatever. I do not know what it could be 
good for, except to illustrate fallacies in a logic course. The rest 
of the book is not too unacceptable. He touches on the mystics 
and theosophists, Jeans and Eddington, Whitehead, Ouspensky, 
who is too much even for our author, Levy, Northrop, James 
Mackaye; everyone must be made to corroborate his views, and 
the transitions of thought are still on the arbitrary side. His 
argument is, I think, without real weight, but not so absurd as in 
expounding his main thesis. 

His thesis is that since the materialism of little round hard 
atoms is now discredited in physics, therefore a Leibnizian mon- 
adology, in which every electron and proton is alive and moves into 
its place in the atom by its own unique individuality and free- 
will, may be true. Occasionally there is a bit of insubordination, 
and then we have radium. This may be true. Do we hear any 
opposing explanation? No. Then it is true. Also there are di- 
mensions to the world unknown to us, or rather there may be. Is 
there any reason why there should not be? No. Therefore there 
are. In fact Minkowski’s space-time proves that our ordinary 
three-dimensional world is only a cross-section of space-time; and 
there may be, doubtless there are, other cross-sections in other di- 
rections, and time is probably a misunderstood dimension of space. 
Dunne’s speculations, about extra dimensions of something or 
other in which our time-stream can snake and loop around on itself 
and the future almost intersect the present, are mentioned, but 
with small approval. He disapproves of Dunne and Whitehead for 
taking time too seriously. Yet life and immortal survival are of 
the very essence of things, all realities are alive and varying. Form 
is, however, three-dimensional, and so the real space-time is form- 
less, as the mystics have told us. 

I admit I do not quite get it. I would be eager to admit our 
ignorance. But why argue by dilemmas: since we do not know it 
is this way, it must be that? The unmentioned other alternatives 
are enormous. Another college student could claim as much for 
his conclusion, ‘‘Mind is probably matter in so low a form as to be 
unrecognizable’’; or a third student, who said, ‘‘Mind is the psy- 
chological part of the skull.’’ These are the genuine new natural- 
ists, as opposed to Mr. Tute’s new spiritualism. The author is de- 
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scribed as Chief Justice of the Bahamas, and formerly a judge in 
Palestine, a serious gentleman, but I think a little out of his depth. 
H. T. C. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


On April 25th, 1945, at a session of a group of Virginia phi- 
losophers presided over by Dean B. C. Holtzclaw of the University 
of Richmond, it was formally decided to organize into a body to 
be known as The Virginia Philosophical Association. The follow- 
ing officers were appointed: President, Professor Albert G. A. 
Balz; Vice-President, Professor Marjorie Harris; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Associate Professor Francis S. Haserot. 


Dr. Harold Taylor, assistant professor of philosophy at the 
University of Wisconsin, has been appointed president of Sarah 
Lawrence College, Bronxville, New York, to succeed Dr. Constance 
Warren, who retired June 30, 1945. 

Roderick Firth, formerly of the College of William and Mary, 
has been appointed instructor in philosophy at Swarthmore College. 

During the absence of Richard Brandt, on leave on a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship, Arthur W. Burks, who is doing government re- 
search work in physics at the University of Pennsylvania, will teach 
part-time in philosophy at Swarthmore College. 








